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INTERNATIONAL WRINKLES. 


In travelling in foreign countries, one often observes 
arrangements and devices which he thinks might 
advantageously be copied in his own, while others of 
a useful character belonging to his own are wanting ; 
and he naturally wishes that an interchange might 
take place for mutual benefit. The writer, just 
returned from a tour of the United States of America, 
is impelled to advert to a few such international 
wrinkles, as he ventures to call them. 

The American cities have, in general, their streets 
indicated by numbers. Thus, in New York, the 
longitudinal streets are ranged from east to west, as 
First Avenue, Second Avenue, Third Avenue, &c. ; 
while the latitudinal ones from south to north are 
First Street, Second Street, Third Street, and so on, 
even to Seventieth Street, if not further. It looks to 
us formal and mechanical, but possesses a great 
convenience. When one hears an address mentioned 
—say No. 149, 27th Street east—he is at once made 
aware of the relative situation of both the street 
and the house; namely, that he has to go twenty- 
seven blocks northward, and that the house is about 
seventy-four houses eastward of a certain medium 
line which pervades the city. In Philadelphia, they 
have not the longitudinal streets numbered; but 
they have another arrangement extremely service- 
able. The numbers of the houses in these streets 
start with a new century after each crossing. Thus, 
there may be only sixty houses in one block, say 
the sixth, and consequently no house there numbering 
more than 560. Nevertheless, the first house after 
the crossing will be 601. The benefit is, that if 
you are told your friend lives in No. 1235 Arch 
Street, you know at once by that number that the 
house is in the thirteenth block from the starting- 
point. You know how far you have to go, and can regu- 
late your movements accordingly. You even know, 
by the number being odd or even, on which side of the 
street your friend lives. There is thus an obvious 


Mr Train appears to be a gentleman with a nice appre- 
ciation of international wrinkles. England would be 
the better of the street-railway, and America greatly 
requires the cab. In Boston, in New York, and in 
Philadelphia, the former institution has for some 
years been largely developed. It usually consists of 
a double track in each important street, the rails 
being so framed and placed as to form little impedi- 
ment to wagons and carriages which may have occa- 
sion to cross them. Along these tracks proceed, at 
frequent intervals, horse-drawn cars, so lowly perched, 
and so furnished with platforms and steps at each 
end, as to be easily accessible. For a fixed fare, 
equal to 24d. of British money, you can pass in one 
of the vehicles from one end of the city to another, 
or for any intermediate distance. It seems to be 
admitted that the tracks are, to some extent, an 
inconvenience to private carriages, insomuch that 
some families are alleged to have given up the use of 
their accustomed equipages. But the convenience to 
the many is obvious, and not to be disputed. In 
London, particularly, where the passenger-traffic of 
the main thoroughfares is becoming more and more 
difficult, it is certainly very desirable that the experi- 
ment should be made. 

As to the other part of Mr Train’s mission—we 
must say that America is as far behind us in hackney- 
carriages as it is before us in street-railways. The 
only hackney in their principal cities is a pretentious 
two-horse coach, which you cannot hire to take a 
lady to a party in the next street, or to send her home 
in a shower, or to carry yourself and portmanteau to or 
from a railway terminus half a mile off, under a dollar, 
equal to 4s. 2d. English money. While the beauti- 
ful steamboat excursion of a hundred and fifty miles, 
from New York to Albany, costs only a dollar and a 
half, you will have to pay exactly the same fare for a 
coach from your hotel in the former city to the quay, 
if it be not one of those in the lower end of the town ; 
in which case it will be still a dollar. In short, hackney- 
carriage fare in America is not a payment, but a 


convenience in this numerational plan of indicating 
streets ; and as to the charge of formality, it may be 
asked why we should be content to number our 
houses, and not our streets. Of course, the irregularity 
of the ground-plans of most British cities makes the 
arrangement difficult of application. It may, how- 
ever, be applicable in new towns, and in new districts 
of old ones ; and for such the writer recommends it. 
The newspapers have lately told us of a Mr Train 
of Boston, who has been initiating the introduction of 
street-railways into Britain at Birkenhead, and is now 
returned to his own country with a Hansom cab as a 
model for a similar institution to be inaugurated there. 


punishment: it is a fine for luxury. As a natural 
consequence, such vehicles are very little used. How 
so active a people get over the ground without them, 
is a puzzle to a stranger. How it should have been 
reserved for Mr Train, in 1860, to make an effort to 
introduce THE CaB, with its rapid movements, its 
shilling and eighteenpence fares, with legal protection 
against imposition, is unaccountable. If he succeeds 
in this part of his mission, his name should be held in 
remembrance both by his countrymen and by foreign 
travellers in the States, as that of a public benefactor. 

Of small matters of device introduced in America, 
and unknown with us, there is one which appears 


—} 
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peculiarly eligible. It is a means of admitting 
light through the street-pavement into sunk floors 
and cellars. A frame of stout iron-work is set full 
of stud-like lenses, each about the size of a watch- 
glass, with metal knobs rising in the intermediate 
spaces, so as to prevent the feet of passengers from 
grazing the glass. One could scarcely believe before- 
hand how much light can thus be let into the fore-part 
of a sunk story or under-wareroom. Of course, the 
glasses are liable to be obscured by dirt ; but this can 
be washed out as often as may be necessary. Practi- 
cally, the arrangement seems perfect for its end, and 
the writer observed that it has already come into 
extensive use. It is remarkable, while the Americans 
are so ready to adopt devices such as this—advantage- 
ous to individuals—that they are ages behind England 
in the preservation of a clear and safe pavement for 
the use of the public, as well as in the scavengering 
of their streets. At New York, you see the marble 
palaces of commerce rising in streets, on the carriage- 
ways of which the rubbish and garbage of a month is 
allowed to rest. 

Luggage is the pest of the traveller, who might well 
address it in the language of Martial—‘nec possum 
vivere tecum nec sine te.’ The Americans have a way 
of lessening the evil. When you come to the railway 
station, an official receives your luggage, and learns 
your destination. He then brings a bunch of brass 
tickets, each fitted with a looped strap, and each fur- 
nished with a tally. Handing you the tally, he at 
the same instant loops the ticket on to the article by 
its most prominent handle. The articles are thus 
labelled for their destination, and you have been sup- 
plied with a record of the deposit. At no intermediate 
stage, change of carriage, ferry, or any other stoppage, 
need you be under the least anxiety. The articles 
are sure to appear at the proper place. Moreover, as 
you approach the end of the journey, a porter or 
omnibus conductor comes forward, who, for a small 
fee, will undertake to collect your baggage, and bring 
yourself and it, or the baggage by itself, to any hotel 
or other house you may name. It appears in your 
room, in an hour or less, as if by magic. 

At St Louis, in a steep street ascending from the 
river, and along which much merchandise has to be 
carted from the shipping, the writer observed a style 
of pavement which seemed remarkably well adapted 
for such situations. It consisted of an association of 
frames of cast iron, each about a foot square, and com- 


a sort of grill-work, with four rows of lozenge- 
shaped apertures, six to the row, arranged like a honey- 
comb; each frame having, further, certain promi- 
nences at the sides, by which they could be locked 
into each other. This grill-work, being laid down on 
a bedding of concrete, is not only a durable pavement 
for a situation of great tear and wear, but it furnishes 
the horses with a purchase for their feet, whereby 
the agony of a heavy draught on a steep incline must 
be y lessened. It ought to be introduced in 
Fnsland wherever there are steep streets frequented 


wagons and heavily laden carriages. In those 
horrid alleys that lead up from the wharfs to the 
Strand in m, the 


arrangement would be invalu- 
able. It may be added, that the bars of the grill- 
work are required to be strong, not less than an inch 
in depth, , perhaps three-quarters of an inch in 
thickness. course, the spaces become filled with 


mud and gravel; but that can obviously have no 
effect in lessening the hold which the horses’ shoes 
take of the bars. In some inclined streets in our 


The writer th a os ~~ ye me oe ever 
+ been applied in to ines. It is so 
To the Uaked Staten and with the best — 
every large city in the Union, t are sev’ re- 
engine stations, where the apparatus is kept ready to 
light and be brought forth at any moment, and a 
suitable number of horses stand in their stalls as well 
prepared for service as those in Branksome Castle, 
of yore. Onan alarm, it is considered poor work if 
the fire-engine, with its fire alight, is not out upon the 
street in minutes. On some occasions of late, 
where the property was of a very combustible nature, 
it was considered as certain that an immense amount 
more would have been destroyed but for the applica- 
tion of the prodigious force of steam. England 
— ‘o and do likewise. 
ngland, the ornamental generally goes ahead 
of anything of the same nature seen in America. In 
the useful, the contrast is apt to lie the contrary way. 
In tidiness, the States cannot compete with England: 
the most prominent feature of country and town in 
the New World being the want of neatness and of 
finish. Everything looks half-arranged, or half-done. 
But the mind of our cousin Jonathan is indescribably 
active in all matters that reflect on immediate and 
material interests, and there can be no doubt that he 
will in time have everything neat and trim about 
him, as well as his relative John Bull. 


THE WILD HUNTRESS. 
CHAPTER XCY.—THE YELLOW DUENNA. 


* Goop lor, gal! wha you doin’ down da? You know 
Mass’ Holt an’ Mass’ Stebbins want dar coffee? Wy 
ain’t you done fotch de water ?’ 

I faced round on hearing the voice. The tone and 
patois had already admonished me that Wo te peed 
was neither white nor Indian ; but of that thi i- 
cal race that mingles in the social life of the trans- 
atlantic world—an African. The harsh accentuation 
had prepared me for the appearance of a man and a 
negro. I was mistaken both as to the sex and colour. 
In the speaker I beheld a mulatta—a yellow woman— 
of large size, gross, corpulent, and greasy. Her dress 
was a light-coloured muslin print, igently open at 
the breast, and garnished with gaudy ribbons, from 
which freely protruded the mountainous masses of 
her bosom. her head was a toque of checked 
‘bandana,’ folded over the black corkscrew ringlets, 
scarcely hanging so low as her ears; while un 
stockings upon her ankles, and slipshod shoes upon 
her feet, completed the tout ensemble of her costume. 

Notwithstanding the neglige visible in her apparel, 
there were signs of conceit as to personal appearance. 
The fashion and trimmings were not in keeping with 
that of her tabooed race; and in the set of the toque 
there was a certain air of coquetry. The features, 
small and regular, might have once passed for hand- 
some ; but they were now nearly eliminated by her 
obese condition, which produced a disproportionate 
rotundity of face. 

The eyes, moreover, had lost all loveliness, if they 
had ever had such an expression. Their glance, in its 
brightest day, could have been only animal. It was 
still sufficiently sensual; but of a sullen and leering 
character. 

The voice of this woman had already produced an 
unpleasant effect upon me ; so, too, the words spoken. 
The sight of ae as she stood ‘ _— i ate — 
resting upon her enormous haunches—only strength- 
ened the sinister impression, which was still further 
confirmed by my observing a similar effect elsewhere— 
on the countenance of Lilian! Even over that radiant 
surface I could see that a cloud had stolen, and still 
continued to shadow it ! 


= large 
cities, this form of pavement might be adopted f 
caly n paition of thoantine locate ‘+ 


‘Say, gal! wha you doin’ dar, anyhow? You fill 
dat wi Souble-qvick, or, golly, you catch it!’ 
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A threat! Lilian listens to it, and obeys! 
‘I am coming, Aunt Lucy !’ she a = y Sn 
bling voice, at the same time hastening to fill the 
I was in aw that this conciliatory answer would 
send the mulatta back into the corral To my 
in, it produced a result directly the reverse ; 
for, on hearing it, the woman came waddling down 
in rapid strides towards the river. 

She =_ a a — = pee Lilian was 
filling the can; and by her quick, nervous gestures, 
and the lurid light dashing tn her half-buried eyes, 
I could perceive that some hideous passion had been 
stirred within her. 

Lilian had already perceived that she was approach- 
ing, and stood to wait for her—evidently in awe ! 

en within a few paces of the girl, the dat fury 
ed upon her in a tone as vindictive, as the sound 
her voice was harsh and grating. 

‘Wha for, gal, you call me Aunt Lucy? Wha for 
you say dat? Dam! you call me so’gain, I job you’ 
eyes out. Sure I live, I gouge you!’ 

The monster, as she oo. stretched out her hand, 
bending the thumb with a significant gesture. She 
continued in the same spiteful tone :— 

‘I tear you’ har you so conceit’ ’bout—you’ goldin, 
har, folks call—piff! da colour ob yella squash—I pull 
um out o’ you’ head in fistfull, you call me Aunt Lucy 
ae 


*I did not know it would offend you,’ replied the 

young girl, in a meek voice. ‘ Do not the others call 
ou by that name?’ she inquired hesitatingly. ‘Mr 
tebbins does so?’ 

‘ Nebba you mind what Mass’ Stebbins he do; da’s 
my affair. You hab a care you no call meso. Da’s 
my affair, too. Jes you say Aunt Lucy ’gain, I soon 
spoil you’ beauty, buckra gal’ 

‘I shall not do so again, Lucy, timidly rejoined 


the yo 1. 

‘ie ton you please. Don’t you tink yon still 
in Tennessee! You’ know better bye’n bye. Yella 
woman out yeer good as white—marry white man all 
same—all same ’mong da Mormons—yah, yah, yah!’ 

A leer towards Lilian accompanied this laughter, 
rendering its hideous significance more palpably 

ressive. 

provoked was I by the brutal behaviour of the 
yellow wench, I could scarcely restrain myself from 
rushing up and kicking her over the bank upon 
which she was standing. Nothing but the stern 
necessity of preserving my incognito hindered me 
from treating her as che , ans ; and, even then, 
it cost me an effort to keep my place. I could see 
that the young girl cowered beneath the threats of 
this bold baw who =e in some — = = 
rapory ny | over her—perhaps appointed by Stebbins 
to act in the double capacity of spy and guardian? 

Notwithstanding the horrid ini to which 
this woman’s presence had given rise, I succeeded 
in smothering my wrath, and remaining silent. My 

star was guiding me; and soon after I was 


shadow ?’ innocently inquired the girl. 

I trembled while listening for the reply. 

‘O Lordy! you berry innocent gal, make one! 
S’pose I no see you write him name in dat ere book 
you got? S’pose I no see you make him letter in de 
sand, wha we camp on Akansaw? You scratch um 
name eb ha; you got um on de big box inside 
Mass’ Stebbins’s wagon. Ha! you better no let 
Mass’ Stebbins see um dar !’ 

I would at that instant have given my horse for 
a glance at either box or book. But in another 


though made by polluted lips, was not the less wel- 
come to my ears. What cared I whether the oracle 
was profane, so long as its response echoed my most 
earnest desires ? 


ere don’t mean Edwa’d Wa’ 
har?’ 

The young girl made no reply; but the crimson 
disc became more widely suffused over her cheek. 
With joy I beheld its blushing extension. 

‘Yah, yah, yah!’ continued her tormentor, ‘you 
may see um shadda in da water—dat all you see ob 
Edwa’d Wa’ffeld. Whoebber dat ere coon be, you 
nebba set you’ eyes on him ’gain—nebba !’ 

A dark shade quickly overcast the crimson, betoken- 
ing that the words gave pain. My pleasure was in 
like proportion, but inversely. 

‘So, oe har! you’ better gone "long wi’ 
de young dragoon officer who want take you—dat 
am, if you must hab man all to youseff. Yah, he 
yah! Nebba mind, gal! you get husband yet. Mass’ 
Stebbins he find you hushan’—he got one for you 
a’ready—waitin dar in de Mormon city; you soon 
see! husban’ got fifty odder wife! Yah, yah, yah!’ 

Words appeared upon the lips of Lilian—low mur- 
se and ut half — F understood them not. 

ey a not to be a to the speeches that 
hell bene addressed to her, but Ato the involuntary 
accompaniment to an expression of peculiar anguish, 
that at that moment revealed itself on her features. 

The mulatta did not seem either to expect, or care 
for an answer ; for on giving utterahce to the fiendish 
insinuation, she turned upon her slippered heels, and 
hobbled back towards the camp. 

I held my face averted, as she was pos ig near 
where I stood. I feared that she might be a’ 
to stop and examine me; and [ had a motive for 
wishing her to ne on. Her curiosity did not appear 
to be very excitable. Such as it was, it evolved itself 
in a comic fashion—as I could tell by the coarse 
‘Yah, yah, yah!’ that broke from her as she passed 
me. I could tell, too, by the receding of the sound, 
that she had gone on without stopping. 

Lilian followed at a distance of about ten paces. 
Her body was bent to one side by the weight of the 
water-can ; while her long golden hair, tossed in con- 
fusion over the straining arm, almost swept the sward 
by her feet. The toilsome attitude only displayed in 
greater perfection the splendid development of that 
feminine form, which death alone could now hinder 
me from calling my own. 

I had already planned my course of action. I only 
waited for an opportunity to carry it out. No longer 
desired I to hide recognition from her. The barrier 
that had hitherto restrained me from giving sign or 
word—and that would still have continued to do so 
—had now been removed—happily as unexpectedly. 
In my heart, now filled and thrilling with joy, there 
was no motive for further concealment; and I 
resolved at once to declare myself. Not openly, 
however ; not by speech, nor yet by gesture. Kither 
might have provoked an exclamation; and have 
drawn upon us prying eyes that were observing at no 
great distance. 

As stated, I had already shaped out my course ; and, 
for a minute or more, had been waiting for the very 
opportunity that now seemed to offer. 

me the conversation above detailed, I had not 
been an inactive listener. P a from my 

ket a scrap of r, and pencilled upon it three 
a ht I or the paper on which I was 
writing: it was the half-leaf of a letter well remem- 
bered. The letter itself was not there: it was within 
the folds of my pocket-book ; but there was writing 
on the fly-leaf, and on both faces of it. 


moment the necessity was gone; and the revelation, 


On one side were those cherished verses, whose 
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sweet simple strain, still vibrating upon the chords 
of my heart, I cannot help repeating : 


I think of thee, when Morning springs 
From sleep with plumage bathed in dew, 
And like a young bird lifts her wings 
Of gladness on the welkin blue. 
And when at Noon the breath of love 
O’er flower and stream is wandering free, 
And sent in music from the grove, 
I think of thee—I think of thee! 


I think of thee, when soft and wide 
The Evening spreads her robe of light ; 
And like a young and timid bride, 
Sits blushing in the arms of Night. 
And when the moon’s sweet crescent springs 
In light o’er heaven’s deep waveless sea ; 
And stars are forth like blessed things, 
I think of thee—I think of thee ! 


O sir! it is very, very true! I do think of you; and 
I am sure I shali do so as long as I live. 
Lintan Hott. 


On the reverse side of the page I had penned, or 
rather pencilled, a response; not then, but in an idle 
hour by the way: with the presentiment that it might 
sometime reach the hands of her for whom it was 
intended. In those hands I was now determined to 
place it—leaving the issue to the cipher itself. 

The answer ran thus : 


TO LILIAN. 


As music sweet, thy gentle lay 
Hath found its echo in my heart ; 
At morn, at eve, by night, by day, 
*Tis never from my thoughts apart : 
I hear the strain in every breeze 
That blows o’er flower, and leaf, and tree ; 
Low murmuring, the birds and bees 
All seem to sing—I think of thee ! 


Perhaps, of me no more a thought 
° Lingers within thy bosom blessed : 
For time and absence both are fraught 
With danger to the lover’s rest ? 
O Lilian! if thy gentlest breath 
Should whisper that sad truth to me, 
My heart would soon be cold in death— 
Though dying, still ’t would think of thee! 
Epwarp WARFIELD, 
The Indian Hunter. 


The words at the moment added were those 
—— to my own name, which I had introduced to 
in the recognition. 

However inappropriate might be the scheme for 
making myself known, I had no time to conceive any 
other. The interruption caused by the mulatta had 

i me from a verbal declaration, which other- 
wise I might have made ; and there was no longer an 
opportunity for the periphrasis of speech. Even a 
word might betray me. 

Under this tein, I resolved to remain 
silent ; and watch for the occasion, when I might effect 
the secret conveyance of the paper. 

As the young girl drew near, I stepped towards her 
—pointing to my lips, and making sign that I wished 
to drink. The action did not alarm her. On the con- 
trary, she opped ; and, smiling kindly on the thirsty 
savage, offered the can—raising it with both hands 
before her. 

I took the vessel in mine, holding the little billet 
conspicuous between my stained fingers. Conspicuous 
only to her : for from all other eyes the can concealed 
it—even from those of the bizarre duenna, who had 
faced round and was still standing near. Not a word 


escaped me. I only nodded towards the paper, as I 
raised the can to my lips, and pretended to drink. 

Ah! that weird instinct of a woman’s heart—a 
woman who loves! How pleasant to watch its subtle 
play, when we know that it is exerted in our favour ! 

Tan not the action, nor yet the emotion that may 
have been depicted on that radiant face. My eyes 
were averted. I dared not trust them to watch the 
effect. I only knew that the can was taken from my 
hands—the paper along with it! and like a dream, 
the fair water-carrier passed from before me, leaving 
me alone upon the spot ! 

My eyes followed the receding form, now side by 
side with that of her chiding guardian. Together 
they entered the corral, Lilian upon the nearer side ; 
but, as the maiden’s face disap behind the 
sombre shadow of the wagon, a glance thrown back 
through those shining tresses convinced me that my 
scheme had ptr = ! 


CHAPTER XCVI. 
A SISTER’S APPEAL. 

I hastened to inform Marian of what had passed ; 
having returned to the tents, without giving any sign 
of the excitement that was stirring in my breast. 

Why not to-night? why not at once? within the 
hour? These were my reflections put interrogatively. 

The huntress still remained within her tent; but, 
enjoying the fraternal privilege, I could enter; and 
stooping, I crept under the covering of skins. 

‘You have seen her!’ she said affirmatively, as I 
entered. 

‘T have.’ 

‘ And spoken with her?’ 

*‘No—I dared not trust myself to speak. I have 
given her a token of recognition.’ 

‘In writing? I saw you. She knows, then, that 
you are here?’ 

‘By this time she should—that is, if she has found 
an opportunity to look at the paper.’ 

‘She will find that, Idaresay. Oh! she is beauti- 
ful—very beautiful. I do not wonder, sir, that you 
love her! Were Ia man—— Knows she that I am 

‘Not yet. I feared to tell her, even in writing. I 
feared that in the sudden transport of joy which such 
a discovery would produce, she might proclaim it to 
your father—perhaps to him ?’ 

‘You are right—there might have been that risk. 
She must not know it, till we can caution her against 
declaring it. How do you propose to act ?’ 

‘I come to take a mee from you. If we could 
only make known to her that you are here, she 
might find an opportunity of coming forth; and in 
the darkness, the rest could be accomplished. 
Even to-night—why not this very night ?’ 

‘Why not?’ echoed the girl, catching eagerly at 
the hope. ‘The sooner the better. But how am I to 
see her—should I enter their camp? Perhaps’—— 

‘If you would write to her, I’ 

* Would, stranger! say could. Writing is not one of 
my accomplishments. My father cared little to teach 
me—my mother still less—she cared not at all. Alas! 
I cannot even write my own name!’ 

‘It matters not: dictate tome. I have here paper 
and pencil ; and shall write for you. If she has read 
the other, she will be on the look-out—and no doubt 
we may find an opportunity of giving a note to her.’ 

‘And she of reading it, no doubt. Yes; it does 
seem the best course we can take—the surest and 
safest. Surely Lilian has not forgotten me? Surely 
- will follow the advice of a sister who dearly loves 

er?’ 

Drawing out my pencil, and tearing a leaf from the 
Pasar, Ss hee I stood ready to act as amanu- 
ensis. The intelligent though unlettered maiden 
resting her fore upon her hand—as if to aid in 
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giving shape to her thoughts—commenced the dicta- 
tion : 


* Beloved sister |—A friend writes for me—one whom 
know. It is Marian who speaks—your own sister 
Marian—astill living and well. I am here with others— 
in the disguise of Indians—those you have seen. We 
are here on your account alone. We have come to save 
you from a danger—O sister! a dreadful danger, 
which your innocent heart cannot dream of !” 


I was not so certain of this. The shade I had 
observed upon Lilian’s countenance, produced by the 
taunting speeches of the mulatta, had convinced me 
that the he girl was not without some presenti- 
ment of her danger, however vaguely outlined. So 
much the better for our purpose; and, as I had 
already declared my belief to Marian, I did not 
interrupt her. She continued : 


* When you have read this, do not shew it to any one ; 
do not tell its contents even to’—— 


The maiden paused for a moment. Filial affection, 
too cruelly crushed, caused her voice to falter. Trem- 
blingly and low-muttered came the words : 


‘ Our father! 

‘ Dear Lil!’ she proceeded in a firmer tone, ‘ you 
know how dearly I loved you? I love you still the 
same. You know I would have risked my life to save 
yours? I now risk that, and more—ah! far more, if I 
could tell you; but sometime you shall know all. And 
you, dear Lil! your danger is even greater than of life— 
Sor it is the danger of dishonour ! 

‘ Hear me, then, beloved sister, and do not refuse to 
follow my advice! When it is dark—and to-night i 
possible—steal out from the camp. Separate yourself 
Jrom the vile people who surround you—separate your- 
self—O sister! it is hard to say the word—from 
him, our father—him who should have been our pro- 
tector, but who, I fear—— Alas! I cannot speak the 
thought. 

‘To-night, dear Lil! if possible, to-night! To- 
morrow it may be too late. Our disguise may be 
discovered and all our plans frustrated. To-night— 
to-night! Fear not! your friend awaits you—your old 
favourite, Frank Wingrove, with other brave com- 
panions. Your sister will receive you with open 
arms. MARIAN.’ 


Surely Lilian would not resist such an appeal ? 
Surely it would be sufficient to separate her—even 
from him whose slight protection scarcely gave him 
claim to the sacred title of parent ? 

Our next anxiety was as to how the note might be 
delivered. We thought of Archilete ; and in the end 
he might be a to convey it to her for whom it 
was intended ; but just at that moment the Mexican 
was absent. In the performance of his métier as 
guide, he had entered the corral, and was e 
with the chief men of the caravan—giving them such 
counsel as might enable them to pursue their route, 
and no doubt concealing those points that might be 
prejudicial to our purpose. I had no reason to doubt 
the fidelity of the man. It is true his betrayal of us 
would have been fatal; though it might afterwards 
have brought himself to punishment. But it never 
occurred to me to question his loyalty. His senti- 
ment of hostility for the Mormon ‘hereticos’ had 
been freely and repeatedly expressed ; and I reposed 
perfect confidence in the honesty of his declarations. 

On discovering the absence of Archilete, the idea 
had occurred to me, that it might not be n to 
await his return to the tents. Time was too valuable 
to be wasted. Already had the sun sunk to rest over 
the grand desert of the Colorado; and the sombre 
shadows of the Sierra San Juan were projected far 
into the plain—almost to the edge of the encampment. 
In these latitudes, the soft eve lingers but a few 


moments; and night was alread reading her 
dusky mantle over the plain. The Thite tilts of the 
wagons glimmered paler through the gray light ; and 
the red glare of the camp-fires, burning within the 
corral, now shone upon the canvas, ane the 
power to illumine it, with the last touches of the 
twilight. Another minute—scarcely another minute 
“* the da: bey be done. 

‘Come!’ I said to my companion, ‘we ma) 
together. The guide has soednal us inn oa 
brother—prophetic words, I hope. Believing in that 
relationship, they will not see anything extraordinary 
in our taking a stroll together. Outside the camp, we 
may find the opportunity we are in search of ?’ 
Marian offered no objection ; and issuing together 
from the tent, we walked off in the direction of the 
corralled wagons. 


CHAPTER XCVIL 
A CARAVAN BALL. 


As if to favour our design, the night descended 
dusk as the wing of a vulture. The summits of San 
Juan were no longer visible—their outlines becoming 
blended with the dark background of sky ; while the 
more sombre slopes of the Sierra Mojada had long 
since faded from the view. 

Even light-coloured objects could be but dimly 
traced through the profound obscurity: the white 
covers of the wagons, our own weather-bleached 
buffalo-tents, the metallic sheen of the stream, and 
the speckled oxen browsing along its banks. Between 
these objects the atmosphere was filled with a uniform 
and amorphous darkness ; and dusky forms like ours 
could be seen only under the light of the blazing fires. 
A few of these had been kindled outside the enclosure 
—near the avenue entrance; but most were inside, 
surrounded by groups of emigrants, the flames casting 
their ruddy light upon the bright cheerful faces of 
women and children, or on the ruder forms and more 
care-worn countenances of the men. 

Underneath the wagon-bodies, the red light, broken 
by the radiating spokes of the wheels, gleamed out- 
ward in a thousand jets; and men welking outside, 
flung gigantic shadows over the plain. Nearer to the 
line of barricade, only the shadows of their limbs 
were projected, the upper part of their persons being 
shrouded from the glare by the tilts and boxing of the 
wagons. Under this friendly cover we were enabled 
to approach close up to the vehicles, without much 
risk of attracting observation. But few persons were 
straying outside—only the cattle-guards and other 
routine-officers of the caravan, all equally negligent 
of their duties. They knew they were in Utah terri- 
tory, and had no enemy to fear. 

It was, moreover, the hour of most interest in the 
daily routine of a travelling-train—when forms 
cluster around the bivouac fire, and bright faces shine 
cheerfully in the blaze—when the song succeeds the 
supper—the tale is told, and the merry laugh rings 
on the air—when the pipe sends up its aromatic 
wreaths of blue curling smoke, and sturdy limbs, 
already rested from the toils of the day, feel an 
impulse to spring upward on the ‘ light fantastic toe.’ 

On that eve, such an impulse had inspired the limbs 
of the Mormon emigrants. Scarcely had the débris of 
the supper been removed, ere a space was cleared mid- 
way between the blazing fires; music swelled. upon 
the air—the sounds of fiddle, horn, and clarionet— 
and half a score of couples—setting themselves en 
quadrille—commenced treading time to the tune. 

Sufficiently bizarre was the exhibition—a dance of 
the true ‘ broad-horn’ breed ; but we had no thought 


of eng | an entertainment so opportune to our 
urpose. e swelling sound of the instruments 
} weer low conversation, the confusion of many 


voices, "the attraction of the saltatory performance, 


were all circumstances that had suddenly and 
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une y arisen in our favour. My companion and 
I had no longer a fear that our movements would be 
noted. Indeed, only those a! might be in the 
wagons, and looking through the draw-string aperture 
in ye of the tilts, would be likely see us at 
all. But most of these apertures were closed—some 
with curtains of common canvas, others with an old 
counterpane, a blanket, or such rag as was fitted for 
the service. We saw no face looking outwards; all 
were turned upon the attractive circle of Terpsicho- 
reans, that, under the brilliant light of the fires, were 
bounding through the mazy figures of the dance. 

The wagons forming the sides of the enclosure were 
in echelon ; and lapping their tilts on each other, it 
was impossible to see between them. With the two, 
however, that closed the end of the corral, the case 
was different. These had been drawn up side by 
side, and parallel to each other; and though their 
wheels touched, there still remained a space above 
the tires, through which we could command a view of 
the ground within the enclosure. At this point, we 
had placed ourselves. 

It was the very vantage-ground we desired. We 
could view the enclosed ellipse longitudinally, and 
note nearly every movement made by those inside. 
Even should we be detected in our espionage, it would 
pass without suspicion as to our real object. What 
more natural than that we should desire to witness 
the le of the dance? The act would be con- 
strued as springing from mere curiosity ? 

Our wandering over the different figures, soon 
became fixed upontwo. They were men, and seated— 
near each other, and some es apart from the crowd 
of dancers. They were Holt and Stebbins. Both were 
by the side of a large fire, that threw its red light 
in full glare over them—-so that not only their figures, 
but even the expression upon their features we could 
distinctly trace. The squatter, pipe in mouth, and 
with head drooping between his knees, looked grimly 
into the fire. He was wes attention to what 
was passing around him. is thoughts were not 
there ? 

Stebbins, on the other hand, appeared eagerly to 
watch the dancers. He was dressed with a degree 
of adornment; and exhibited a certain patronising 
attitude, as if master of the sports and ceremonies! 
Men and women went and came, as if paying court 
to him; and each was held for a moment in courtl 
converse, and then graciously dismissed, with all 
the ludicrous etiquette of mock ceremonial ! 

I looked among the dancers, scrutinising each figure 
as it came round to the light. There were girls and 
women—some of all ages. se od ong atta was 
‘on the floor’ hobbling through the figures of a 
quadrille. But Lilian? I was disappointed in not 
seeing her—a disappointment that gratified me. 

ere was she? Among the spectators? 

I made a hurried examination of the circle. There 
were faces fair and young—white teeth, and rose- 
_ cheeks, but not hers. She was not among 

em ! 

I turned to her sister to make a conjectural inquiry. 
I saw that the eyes of Marian were upon her father. 
She was regarding him with a fixed expression. I 
could fancy that some strange reflection was passing 
through her mind—some wild emotion swelling within 
her bosom. I refrained from interrupting the current 
of her thoughts. 

— this time, the wagon beside which I stood 
had been dark inside. Suddenly, and as if by magic, 
a light flashed within, gleaming through the translu- 
cent canvas. A candle had been lighted under the 
tilt; and continued to burn steadily. 

I could not resist the temptation to look in. 
Perhaps a presentiment guided me? It needed no 

i ent of the cover—only to step a to 
one side, and opposite the canvas curtain in the rear 
of the wagon. The slight rude hanging had been 


negligently closed. An interstice left open between 
the tee fen permitted a full view of the interior. 

A number of large boxes and articles of household 
use filled up the bed of the wagon ; and over these 
were strewed some coarse garments, and pieces of 
bed-clothing—blankets, counterpanes, and a bolster 
or two. ear the forward end, a chest of 
dimensions stood ec than the rest; and upon the 
lid of this a piece of tallow-candle was burning in the 
neck of an old bottle. Between the flame of the 
candle and my eyes a figure intervened, shadowing 
the rearward part of the wagon. It was a female 
figure ; and dim as was the light, I could trace the 
outlines of a lovely silhouette that could be no other 
than that of Lilian Holt. A slight turn of the head 
brought the gleam of golden hair under the flickering 
flame ; and the features were seen en profile. They 
were hers. It was Lilian who occupied the wagon. 

She was alone; though in front of the vehicle, I 
could see forms not distant from where she sat. 
Young men were hanging about. Ardent glances 
were directed towards her. She appeared desirous 
of shunning them! 

She held in her hands a book. One might have 
fancied she was reading it: for it was open; but the 
ight fell sparingly on the page; and her stealthy 

ces towards it, told that something besides the 

k was occupying her attention. A piece of 
detached paper that gleamed whiter between the 
leaves, was evidently the object of her solicitude. 
It was the writing upon that she was trying to 
— ine 

I wate wi r eye. no every move- 
ment of the fair ang Merion had heel aan We 
both watched together. 

It required an effort to restrain ourselves from 
speech. A word would have been worth all this 
writing; but a word might also have ruined every- 
thing. They who stood in front of the wagon might 
have heard it. It was not spoken. 

Lilian was evidently watching these le. Per- 
haps the restraint thus placed upon her hie any 
violent show of emotions which the writing on the 
paper may have called forth? A short suppressed 
sigh, as she finished reading; a quick searching ce 
og Se groups in front—another, shot stealthily 
tow the rear of the wagon—this was all in her 
manner that might have appeared unusual. 

I watched till her eyes were again turned rearward ; 
and then, gently parting the canvas flaps, I held 
Marian’s note between my fingers inside the curtain. 
The apparition of my red hand did not cause an 
alarm. The poem had paved the way for the more 
prosaic epistle; and neither scream nor start was 
eg 7 its = =] soon as I saw that 

e piece of paper was observed, I it amo’ 
the boxes, and wiiioew my hand. omens ” 

The fear that we might have been noticed, standing 
too long in one place, influenced us to move away. 
If fortune should favour the reading of that note, 
on our return we might Ged cur scheme Gt tiger 
for execution. 


CHAPTER XCVIIL 


TO HORSE AND AWAY. 


Our absence was of short duration—a turn to the 
tents and back again. I had spoken a word to 
Wi ve and Sure-shot. Archilete was still absent. 
I merely warned my comrades not to picket our 
horses at too great a distance from the tents: as we 
knew not how soon we might need them. I had 
little thought, as I delivered this cautionary counsel, 
that within the hour—nay, almost within that minute 
—we should be hurrying to mount and e! Our 
idea had been that sometime about midnight—perhaps 
later, when the camp should be buried in sl 
Lilian, already that we were in wait for her, 
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would steal forth, and a us at the tents. Thence, 


trusting to the speed of our horses, we should find no 
difficulty in escaping—even though pursuit might be 
given on the instant of our departure. We were 
all well mounted—as well at least as the Mormons 
could be—and with a guide who knew the passes, 
we should have the advantage of them. 

It did not occur to Marian or myself, that that very 
moment might have been more propitious for our 
flight, than the hour of midnight, or any other. Then, 
in the midst of their noisy revelry, when eyes were 
turned upon the dance, and souls absorbed in the 
giddy whirl of pleasure—when slight sounds were 
unnoticed amidst the swelling music and the clangour 
of many voices—when even the hoof-stroke of a gal- 
loping horse would have fallen unheard or unheeded 
—then indeed would have been the very time for our 
designed abduction ! 

The idea did not occur to either of us. I cannot 
tell why it did not: unless it was that we were 
hindered from thinking of final measures, by our 
uncertainty as to the disposition of Lilian. Her 
consent was now the most important condition to 
our success—as her refusal would be its dest 
obstacle. Surely she would not refuse? e could 
not for a moment harbour the apprehension. 

By this time she must have read the letter. We 
could now safely speak face to face with her—that is, 
if opportunity should be found for an interview. To 
seek that opportunity was our present purpose in 
returning to the wagons. 


The candle was yet burning within the tilt. Its 
flame feebly illuminated the canvas. 

We drew near with stealthy tread—watching that 
we were not observed. We stood once more by the 


end of the huge vehicle. 

We were raising our eyes to look through the cur- 
tain, when at that instant the candle went out. 
Some one had suddenly extinguished it ! 

One might have regarded this as an ill omen; but 
the moment after we could hear a slight rustling 
sound, as if a person moved under the cover of the 
wagon, passing along towards its hinder part. We 
stood silent, listening to the sound. 

It ceased at length; but immediately after, the edge 
of the curtain was raised slowly, and without noise. 
A face appeared in the opening! ere was scarcel 
any light; but even through the grim darkness that 
lovely face gleamed soft and white. Marian stood 
nearest, and easily recognised it. In a tender tone 
she pronounced the magic word: ‘ Sister!’ 

*O Marian! Sister! is it you?’ 

* Yes, dearest Lil! But hush! speak low!’ 

* Are you alive? or am I dreaming?’ 

‘No dream, sister, but a reality.’ 

*O mercy! tell me, dear sister’ 

$ All—all—but not now—there is no time.’ 

Aa ~! sister? who is he that is with _— 

stepped near enough to reply in a whi : 

*One, Lilian, who thinks of vd ‘ik 

*O sir! Edward !—Edward !—it is you!’ 

‘Hush!’ whispered Marian, again interposing with 
a quick gesture of caution. ‘Speak only in whispers ! 

ilian!’ continued she in a firm tone, ‘ you must fly 
with us!’ 

‘From our father? Do you mean that, Marian?’ 

‘From our father—ay, even from him!’ 

*O dear sister! what will he say? what will he 
do if I forsake him?—O my poor father !’ 

There was anguish in the tones of her voice, that 
told of filial affection still strong and true, however 
much it may have been trampled upon. 

‘ ay and do?’ replied Marian. ‘ He will rejoice— 
should rejoice—when he knows the danger from 
which you have escaped. O sister! dear sister! 
believe me—believe your own Marian! A fearful 
fate is before you. Flight with us can alone save 


a chdlagae ah gr Ale Do not hesitate then, 


ut say you will go with us? Once beyond the reach 
<—— villains who surround you, all will be 
we , 


* And our father, Marian?’ 
‘No harm will come to him. I¢ is not his ruin they 
seek ; but yours, sister, yours!’ 
A choking sigh was all the reply I could hear. It 
es to be a signal that the spell was broken: as 
if the heart had escaped from some thraldom in which 
it had been held. ad the words of Marian pro- 
duced conviction? or had they but confirmed some 
apprehension previously conceived? Was it the 
snapping of the filial thread I had heard in that 
anguished expression ? 

Both the sigh and the silence that followed seemed to 

ify assent. To make more sure, I was about to 
d the influence of my intervention, with all the fer- 
vency of a lover’s appeal. Wild words were upon my 
lips; when at that moment some strange interjections 
reached my ears, uttered within the enclosure. I 
stepped suddenly to one side, and looked over the 
wheels of the wagons. I beheld a spectacle that 
caused the blood to rush through my veins in quick 
quivering current. Marian saw it at the same 


time. 

Holt had been seated near the fire, when seen 
but the moment before; but as we now looked 
through, we saw that he had risen to his feet, and 
was standing in an attitude that betrayed some 
strange excitement! It was from him the interjec- 
tions had proceeded. 

bo cause was easily 4 ee The 8 a 
was leaping up against his legs—uttering low grow: 
of ste x Ing and making » demonstrations of 
joy. e animal had recognised its old master ! 

Despite the stained snout and close-trimmed ton- 
sure—despite both paint and shears—the dog had 
been identified. Between him and his master the 
recognition was mutual. I saw this at a glance; and 
the words of the squatter only confi what was 
already evident to the eye. 

‘Durn it, ef ‘taint my ole dog!’ cried he, after 
several shorter exclamations—‘my ole Wolf! 
Hullo, Stebbins !’ continued he, facing sharply round 
to the saint; ‘what’s the meanin’ o’ this! Didn’t 
you tell me that he war dead ?’ 

Stebbins had turned pale as a sheet; and I could 
see his thin lips quivering with excitement. It was 
less fear than some other passion that was playing 
upon his features; and too easily could I conjecture 
the current of thought that was rushing t h his 
mind. The presence of that animal must have called 
up a train of retlections, far wilder and than 
those that occupied the mind of the a and I 
could perceive that he was making an effort to conceal 
his emotions. 

‘Tis a very odd circumstance,’ said he, re 
in a tone of assumed surprise— ee indeed ! 
is the dog, certainly, though he has disfigured. I 
thought he was dead. The men of our spring caravan 
told me so. They said that the wolves had killed 
him.’ 


‘Wolves! durn it, I mout a know’d they kudn’t a 
killed him—not all the wolves on the parairas! Why 
thar ain’t the scratch o’ a claw on him! Whar did 
he come from anyhow? Who’s brought him 
here ?’ 

I could see that Stebbins was desirous of parrying 
this question. He gave an evasive answer. 

‘Who knows? He has likely been in the hands of 
some Indians—the paint shews that—and preferrin 
the company of whites, he has followed us, and tong 
into the camp.’ 

‘Did he come with them ere Injuns that’s outside?’ 
quickly inquired Holt. 

‘No—I fancy not with them,’ answered the Mormon, 


Si 


— Even father will soon be powerless to protect 


in whose glance I could detect the guilty lie. 
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‘ Let’s go an’ see!’ proposed the squatter, making 
a step towards the entrance of the corral. 

‘No—not to-night, Holt!’ hastily interposed the 
other, and with an eagerness that shewed the interest 
he felt in procrastinating the inquiry. ‘We must not 
disturb them to-night. In the morning, we can see 
them, and learn all about it.’ 

*Durn about disturbin’ them! 
as well as the mornin’ ?’ 

‘ Well—if you wish to know to-night, I’ll go my- 
self, and see the guide. No doubt, if the dog came 
with them, he can tell us all about it? You stay here 
till I return?’ 

‘Don’t be long then. Ho, Wolf! old fellur! Injuns 
have had ye, eh? Durn it, old boy! I’m as gled to 
see ye, as if’ 

An unexpected reflection was called forth by the 
form of h—not that to which he was about to 

ive wo but one whose bitterness, not only 
findered him from saying what he had intended, but 
caused him instantly to abandon his caresses of the 


dog. 

"Bhaggeting back to his seat, he dropped heavily 
down upon it, at the same time burying his face in his 
hands. 


Why not to-night, 


The expression upon the Mormon’s features, as he 
from the fire, was one of demoniac significance. 
ly he comprehended all! 

I saw him gliding off through the corral, with 
silent stealthy tread, like some restless spirit of dark- 
ness. Here and there he paused; and for a moment 
held one in conversation—then quickly ing on to 
another. There was no mistaking the object of these 
maneuvres. As clearly as if pm deny I divined their 
intent. He was summoning the ‘ Destroyers !’ 

Not a moment was to be lost. I rushed back to the 
rear of the ens and with open arms gave utterance 
to my angui appeal. But it needed not that. 
Marian had been before me. Both she and her sister 
had witnessed the scene within the corral. Both 
already foresaw the coming storm; and ere my li 
could close, after delivering the impassioned speech, 
Lilian Holt lay upon my bosom! 

It was the first time that fair cheek had pressed 
upon my shoulder—the first time those soft arms had 
entwined around my neck! But not for an instant 
dared I indulge in the sweet embrace. If we lingered, 
it might be the last ! 

To the tents! to the tents! 

I knew that the horses would be waiting. A signal 
already given should have warned my comrades ; and 
I had no conjecture—no fear. 

As I expected, we found them all—both men and 
horses—the steeds saddled, bridled, and ready. 

The Mexican was there with the rest. The appari- 
tion of the dog had given him his cue; and he had 
hurriedly returned to the tents. 

We thought not of these nor of the other para- 
gee (Parag our mules nor their packs. Our 

ives and liberty alone concerned us. 

yf Arab neighed joyously, as I sprang into the 
saddle. He was proud to carry that fairer form upon 
the croup ; and, as he bounded forward over the plain, 
his triumphant snort told, that he walbesieadl the 
glorious service he was called upon to perform. 

As we from the tents, we could see a number 
of dark forms rushing out from the avenue. In the 
red glare their shadows were projected far over the 
plain—even in advance of our horses. 

They were the shadows of men afoot ; and we soon 
galloped beyond them. 

The music had suddenly ceased ; and the murmuring 
hum of the dancing crowd had given place to shouts 
and loud cries that betokened a stampede in the camp. 
We could distinguish the voices of men calling to the 
horse-guards ; and the E aew trampling of hoofs, as 
the animals were hurried up to the enclosure. 

But we had no uneasiness about the pursuit. We 


were too well mounted to fear being overtaken ; and, 
as we galloped off into the night, with confidence could 
we echo the cry of the bold borderer : 


They ‘ll have fleet steeds that follow ! 


THROUGH THE ASYLUM. 


TuroveH a light but securely locked gate; along a 
eee, winding in many curves beside beds of 

right roses, and the countless flowers which adorn 
a well-kept garden ; I a flight of stone steps, and 
you enter with us, good reader, ‘The Public Lunatic 
Asylum for the County of Madcapshire.’ 

e asylum is a vast red brick building, consisting 
of a centre and two wings, and at the time we are 
visiting it, contains some five or six hundred patients, 
in every stage of mental aberration—from the brain 
labouring under one strange wayward fancy, sane in 
all beside, to the raving demoniacal maniac—a terror 
to all save his calm watchful keeper. Being a 
public asylum, of course the greater number of its 
inmates are from the humbler classes, although there 
are not wanting those who have been well to do in 
the world, whose friends, either in justice to them- 
selves, or from want of feeling towards their deranged 
relatives, have omitted to place them in a private 
establishment. 

We are known to the hard-worked medical overseer 
of the establishment, so avail ourselves of his kind 
offer to lead us himself round the building, and indeed 
feel a greater degree of safety in visiting the insane 
in company with one well acquainted with each 
individual case, and known and respected by all who 
om: ov of recognition and respect throughout the 

First to the dormitories: clean, well-aired rooms ; 
floors of polished oak; bedsteads of well-varnished 
beech (iron ones have been tried, but the poor sufferers 
broke them to pieces), dovetailed and pinned together, 
so as to form one single piece; spotless sheets and 
blankets ; and bright Scripture prints on the wall. Only 
a window closely barred, and a well-secured fireplace, 
inform us that we are not in an ordinary — 
bedroom, There are two classes of dormitories—the 
associated and distinct; the former containing four 
occupants, the latter, one each. In some, the bed- 

are carefully padded all over with wool, covered 
with India-rubber ; and the soft cushions at the top, 
and round the upper part of the framework, tell their 
own tale of the rolling restless head, which, during 
long nights of agony, been thrown from side to 
side, and but for their protection, would have pre- 
sented a piteous scene of bruises before the morning. 
No attendant is placed in the room, we are to 
during the night, nor is any light kept burning—the 
latter, pores would seriously interfere with the 
repose of the sleeper. If a patient is unruly, or 
moans or mutters in his sleep, he is at once removed 
to a separate room ; but great care is required even 
in this, for, with a suicidal turn of mind, the ‘ solitary 
system’ is productive of the test harm. As a 
rule, however, the insane are by no means inclined 
to be restless in the dark; and the brain, probably 
working —- the day to an extent unknown to any 
healthy individual, is solaced with slumber during the 
silent hours of night. 

Our guide conducts us to a long gallery, into which 
each m opens, and here we come into contact 
with the first of those we have come to visit. He 
is an old man, dressed in a comfortable working- 
man’s suit of corduroy, and is industriously employed 
in sweeping out a portion of ~~ e Is he insane? 
Watch his ever-moving eye and quivering lip as we 
approach him, and they will answer the question. 
: -morning, a me Eg eyeing How’s the 
town? How’s the town? I kept an attorney’s office 
many years, many years ; now | keep this office—ah ! 
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ah! How’s ~ eS oe: net Good- 
morning; good-bye. ess you all.’ He answers 
our questions rationally, and tells us he is happy— 
the best information which reaches our ears. 

Open the door of a small cell: we are in a scullery. 
Hundreds of plates stand draining in racks — ; 
cups, mugs, dishes, and basins are following their 
good example. The occupant—also an old man—is 
vastly busy washing and rinsing the crockery. As 
we enter, he rushes up to us with a white basin, in 
which he has discovered a small blue mark, and 
vehemently denounces the baseness of the manufac- 
turer who could turn out for gentlemen’s use such a 
fearful article. ‘They’ve all got them, sir: it’s disease, 
disgusting disease; and when we come to eat out of 
them, the food is full of chopped sticks, and straw, 
and filth. It’s shameful. No man in a factery ought 
to turn out such things. The third I’ve discovered 
to-day, I assure you: shocking, shocking!’ So he 
runs on. We ask our guide, does he ever come out 
of this small wet cell except to sleep. ‘ Very seldom,’ 
is the answer. ‘He has a key, and can go into the 
garden, or even into the fields if he likes, but he does 
not avail himself of the liberty.’ We ask the old 
man why, this bright day, he does not refresh him- 
self out in the beautiful garden. ‘O yes, O yes; 
but I have my own occupation to attend to. I wash 
all these things over, and when they get dry, I wash 
them over again. ae quiet enough now; but 
if I was away, they ’d be up to a pretty game!’ 

A long walk through galleries and corridors, and 
we enter the tailor’s shop. Three true tailors sit with 
crossed legs, stitching as if their life depended upon 
their exertions. One raises his eyes with a smile of 
recognition to a gentleman of our , and comes 
forward with extended hand: ‘ Ah, Mr Cope, how do 
you do?’ Of course his question is politely answered, 
although no Mr Cope is there. ton year, we are 
told, the same individual was made Mr Cope against 
his will, and the year before, and doubtless will be 
at his every visit to the asylum. Some outdoor 
recollections haunt the poor tailors mind, it is 
evident, in which Mr Cope plays a conspicuous part; 
but what they are, the deranged head and tongue, 
voluble in other matters, cannot make known to us. 

And what has this old fellow to say to us? A 
gray-headed, quiet, harmless-looking man, feeli 
carefully in his pockets, and producmg with m 
importance a crumpled book-cover. ‘Gentleman, I 
am happy to say I am about leaving this building at 
eight this evening, and this is my ticket.’ Many a 
long month has the old book-cover been his passport 
to berty, and every evening the setting sun warns 
him it is near the wan its ndiaane ut his is a 
bad and hopeless case, the doctor tells us, and only 
one setting sun can usher him to liberty in a land 
where the ‘ weary are at rest.’ 

There are numerous other shops—shoemakers, 
carpenters, &c.—and plenty of people working in 
them. Where a man can, by persuasion or otherwise, 
be got to work at his old trade, much greater hopes 
are entertained of his recovery than where he remains 
idle or unprofitably employ: 

Hush! — is a in which is a solemn sight. 
Our friend, with his hand upon the door, whispers 
us that, a couple of hours ago, ‘he left six patients 
inside. How many have probably died since then, 
it is impossible to say, so usual is it for the patients 
to die suddenly. We enter. Six old, very old men, 
sitting side by side on a long form; hoary heads, 
emaciated faces, wasted limbs, eyes out of which the 
fire of reason has long died, ears deaf to every sound 
around them. These are cases of softening of the 
brain, a with other disease. We approach 
the oldest of the party. ‘How old are you?’ No 
answer. Our conductor takes a lozenge from his 
pocket, and places it on the patient’s tongue. Crunch, 
crunch: the withered lantern jaws are moving. 


‘What is that?’ ‘Goody, goody!’ answers a little 
child from within the dying frame ; ‘ VA & 
The next has his mental complicated with i 


disease; he is in the last stage of bronchitis. 
laboured breath seems his last, but he may linger 
thus for months or years. So we pass on. A stout, 
buxom, kind-looking woman is guard over the poor 
old fellows, but has little else to do than almost to 
carry them about, if they wish to move, and to look 
now and then in their faces, to see if the Augel of 
Death has fulfilled his mission. 

And now, through an open door, we enter a large 
and beautiful garden, in which more than a hundred 
of the patients are disporting themselves. A 
number are sitting or lying beneath the shade of the 
trees, fast asleep ; others are pensively — up and 
down, apparently immersed in their own reflections ; 
while half-a-dozen jabbering idiots are ing about 
like 7. men, describing curves of ev size and 
form. These latter have curious-looking cwibeouunar 
on their heads, with thick-padded brims to 
them when they fall down, an accident to which idiots 
are peculiarly liable. Some are rather inclined to be 
noisy ; one, an old sailor, throws his hat on the ground, 
and swears lustily to die for his king and country, 
and then comes toward us, —— news, just 
received, of the death of gallant Nelson. ‘ What if 
all these people should become obstreperous, unite 
together, and pitch into the handful of keepers we see 
among them?’ We are told that such a thing is 
unheard of ; most have a profound belief in their own 
sanity and in the mental di of their compani 
and a strong feeling of friendship towards the 
and should any attack be 


‘ing — the — would 
cordially co-operate in defendi em. course, 
this no ac to the officers of the establishment is 
fostered in the most careful manner, and one method 
of heightening it is sufficiently curious: each keeper 
carries with him a stock of tobacco, which he now and 
then presents in small quantities to one and another 
of the patients. For the ‘weed,’ most have a pecu- 
liar fondness, and its soothing effect, when chewed, 
is considered to be salutary in most cases. One 
patient is peculiarly communicative about his wrongs, 
and tells us in an excited manner of the personal 
indignities to which he has been subjected in the 
asylum. We begin to enter into conversation with 
him, falling of course into his views on the subject. 
Our medical adviser quietly draws us away, — 
the aggrieved party on the shoulder as he does so. 
When out of hearing of the patient, he tells us that 
it is found to be exceedingly impolitic to talk to them 
and condole with them upon their troubles, as it 
excites them sometimes to a fearful degree. All, 
save our friend last mentioned, seem contented with 
themselves and all around them, and are undoubtedly 
the right men in the right place; but we cannot help 
remembering that many, very many, are heads of 
families, whose hardly acquired earnings once sw 
ported comfortably the poor wife and children w 
are now hungering for bread, or who have found an 
— in the workhouse. 
e again enter the building, and our o! 
nerves are made conscious of a delightful odour of 
roast-meat. We are close upon the kitchen of the 
ing, and the patients’ dinner is nearly ready 

for table. Few, we are told, eat well; the liver is 
generally much deranged, especially, as may be 
e in those whose insanity has arisen toon 
or been assisted by, intemperance. The brew-house, 
bakery, washing and ironing departments are sever- 
ally visited, each being conducted by the insane. 
‘Are you not afraid of letting them brew?’ we ask. 
‘We are particularly careful to keep a sharp look-out 
after them when the beer has fermented, is the sug- 
gestive answer. 

The number of males and females is generally 
pretty nearly equal, and amongst the females, senile 
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imbecility is more common than amongst the men. 
insanity are more severe with the 


cautions can be fi 
mischief to the patient or those around her. 
This creature, with sunken es and 


patient with little more activity than a corpse. 
Here is a smiling old biddy, who advances courtesy- 
ing, and 


E 


Washing her hands with invisible soap 
In an imperceptible basin. 
‘ Good-day, gentlemen ; what a beautiful day it is!’ 
‘It is, my good old lady. Are you pretty well ?’ 
‘Pretty well, I thank you, sir, and very happy, 
blessed be God. But I am so very old; I only want 
one thing: if one of you gentlemen could be so kind— 
I want to be ground young again!’ We protest the 
pleasure it would give us to perform the operation ; 
and the fy old soul mincingly patters away over 
the polished floor with: ‘Yes, I should like to be 
ground young again ; I really should like to be ground 


Here we are in a ‘common room:’ one, two, 
twenty patients, and one attendant —nearly all girls. 
What a glorious view through the open window! 


wide —never winking, but straight 
before her. “She sits like poy ad as a statue, 
all the long summer-day ; takes her food mechani- 
ares d and und rt laid in her bed by 
night, and raised from it in the morning; enjoyin 
apparently existence, and nothing more. We van 
little of previous history, save that her father 
was an attorney, who di and left his family 
penniless. If we could only 
Minister to a mind diseased, 

Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 

Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 

And, with some sweet oblivious antidote, 

Cleanse the stuffed bosom of that perilous stuff 

+ Which weighs upon the heart, 

the irl might again be blessed with reason. 

Seo da feel, with veo means a bad face, comes 
smiling to us, takes our arm in her own, and leads us 
round the apartment. She rests her head lovingly on 
our shoulder, and looks archly into our face, fe 
are somewhat afraid will place her lips nearer our 
countenance than strict propriety will justify. Such 
a catastrophe does not happen, but we are evidently 
producing a great impression. It is hardly too 
romantic to imagine that thus she may, in far-gone 
happy days, have behaved with a y loved but 
heartless seducer. 

There is one poor creature from whom, when her 
simple story is whispered in our ear, we turn our eyes 
away with a feeling in our throat nearly approximat- 
ing to that of choking. She stands there by the fire- 


place, and as we entered, she was, as we i _| 
YY; 


much to our ise, nursing a baby. It is not a bab 
Ropeses, Eub-6 bundle of ol rags she has on her arm. 
How — she fondles it, and presses it to her 
bosom ; an 


happy home, and the smiles and affection of those 
eo to them. aS 

a near, five or six girls are playing at 
bagatelle ; skilfully and creditably too is the ome 
carried on, and full of laughing and fun are all engaged 
at it. That tall, nice-looking young woman has scored 
twenty-eight, and looks particularly satisfied with her 
skill; while her successor with the cue is evidently as 
satisfied that she shall score more. She has done it 
too! put the black ball in the middle, and three 
others round it, and throws down her weapon with 
a smile of delight. ‘Nice game, gentlemen,’ says a 
quiet middle-aged woman sitting near; ‘ but you must 
pte ed gery + a glass of beer at the ll 
stand it—and put down to my account ten thousand 
bricks!’ Her offer is declined, with thanks; but 
undoubtedly her antecedents were connected with the 
public line. 

Down the long gallery, in a short-skirted garment, 
which discloses quite as much of a well-turned ankle 
as is usually shewn in polite society, comes, ‘ trippin: 
on light fantastic toe,’ a perfect Ophelia! Roun oad 
ro up and down, now courtesying, now springing, 
now pirouetting, the girl would do credit to the ee 
ofa ) ear m0 theatre ; and what sweet winning smiles, 
as she changes to a slower and more neue abee 


With arms sublime that float upon the air, 

In gliding state she wins her easy way, 

O’er her young face and rising bosom move 

The bloom of young desire, the purple light of —— 


ee ee ete ae ‘Hush! never 
mind them, or what they 


at once into the ward; he will 
take one of us, if we like; but first, perhaps, we will 
look through the window-bars at them. Oh, one thing 
is evident, that in this part of the —s i ed ner oe 
tion between ki and patients is much larger t. 
in any other. Here, too, we hear more noise than 
elsewhere; and, as I live, that man, whose short 
bristling hair, circular glassy eyes, and retracted lips, 
give him the appearance of some strange cross between 
a monkey and a tiger, is grinding his teeth and shaking 
his fist at us! How restless they are; ever walking, 
and their paces ever differing in rapidity and direction; 
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gome moan, and others make a fierce indescribable 
noise, not at all indicative of hospitality to an intrud- 
ing stranger. ‘ Well, would either of you like to come 
in with me?’ asks the doctor. ‘Not / ; many thanks.’ 
Perhaps you would like to walk round, ? No! 
Then we will on. 

We are told that restraint of a personal nature is 
— rarely indeed resorted to, even in the worst cases, 
and the slightest act of personal violence on the part of 
a keeper would be visited with instant Santos issal from 
the establishment. Watching, careful and unceasing 
watching, is the rule of the asylum; and heartily do we 

ity the unfortunate men and women who, day after 
, are shut up with companions so terrible. 

Cells and and cells; the place 
seems illimitable; but here at last we are in the 
entrance-hall. We shake hands with and cordially 
thank our kind and intelligent conductor, who has 
occupied nearly two hours in taking us over the build- 
ing ; and when the iron gate of the asylum is closed 
and locked behind us, and we are once more standin 
amongst sane men and women in the old-fashion 
town, indescribably thankful do we feel that, although 
our actions are sometimes silly and laughable to our- 
selves and those about us, ‘golden throned Reason’ 
sways the sceptre in our own poor brains. 


AUNT ANNE 


Wuen I was a little fellow running about in frock 
and pinafore, with fat rosy cheeks, staring eyes 
laughing through clusters of flaxen curls, and with 
fat, naked, mottled legs finished off in white socks 
and tie-shoes, I lived in the old house in the Cleves, 
far away from city or town, upon the slope of a woody 
vale. I was one of seven, with two brothers, one 
older and one younger than myself, and four sisters, 
all of them older than the boys. 

We led a very merry, rather rackety, and, I 
suspect, not a very genteel life of it. In the fine 
summer weather, we played at gardening, raced upon 
the lawn, or, sallying from the garden-gate, explored 
the valley for flowers and birds’ nests; or dabbled in 
the swift streamlet that flowed through the bottom 
of it, where we ran little paper cock-boats against 
each other, and with wild shouts cheered them out 
of sight as they vanished beneath the dark shadows 
of the squire’s preserve, which shut in the valley on 
the left. I think my sisters were as fond of all 
sorts of frolic and fun as we boys were—at anyrate, 
when their morning studies were over, they joined 
in them as eagerly, and added their full share to the 
laughter and shouting—which was very unladylike. 
Poor mamma, who was an invalid half her time, 
rarely went beyond the garden, and in our rambles 
we were left to the care of Nurse Morgan, a round- 
faced Welsh girl in a man’s hat, to whom we gave an 
infinite deal of trouble. She had a terrible fear of 
the water, though the streamlet shot over a pebbly 
bed, and was nowhere a foot deep; and our experi- 
ments in navigation were apt to overcome her quiet 
temper, and lead to a violent jobation in the Welsh 
language, into which she would burst involuntarily 
when excited, and which alarmed us all the more in 
that it was totally unintelligible. 

Papa, who was rarely at home long together, had 
been absent for some months on the continent, when 
one morning the postman brought a letter from him, 
which, as we were sure it contained a message for 
each of us, we all assembled to hear read. It came 
out that papa, who was at Oporto, had there fallen 


in with Aunt Anne, who had arrived there after 


losing her husband at the Brazils, and was now on 
her way to England, where, having her 
brother’s invitation to that effect, she take 

her residence at the Cleves. The letter congutaiten 


the soci 


let 
drop about ‘a new missis from furrin parts that was 
to turn the house upside down,’ began to the 


current of our expectations. The reaction, however, 
had not time to set in very strong, for only the next 
i haise drove up to the gate, loaded 
d the ball te rang with © vigrer tah bnonght €s 
and the was with a vigour us 
all to the post of observation. tie 

It was a wet evening in August. The rain had 
been pouring steadily down all the afternoon, and 
still continued in a close thin shower. Eager to 
sight of our aunt, we younger children, wi 
mouths and noses flattened against the 
staring out, at the novel spectacle of 
from the nursery window. Mamma, Morgan, and 
Katie, my eldest sister, flew to the front-door, while 
the ener ran to help the postilion with the 


pulled down the steps. m there tripped out in an 
instant a small slim figure, upright as a dart, clad in 
a close-fitting travelling dress, surmounted with a 
Ci straw-bonnet near a yard in diameter, the 
sides of which waved up and down like the wings 
of some strange bird as the figure tripped on its toes 
over the wet gravel. Leghorn bonnets were then 
beginning to dawn upon the English world; but the 


The long poke of my mother, and the brown beavers 
of my sisters, were nothing to it; and what it 
portended we were at a loss to conceive. Our criti- 
— and ——— however, —_ - = by 

organ, who came rushing in, and in a violent hurry 
began the business of making us presentable; and as 
there was hardly ten minutes to do it in before the 
tea-urn would be on the table, we had to be served 
up moist to our aunt, like so many small editions 
damp from the press. 


Aunt Anne journeyed miles that day, 
shut up with whiz hy -* but she 


dec that she felt no fatigue, and would listen 
to no hints on the subject of repose. She kissed us 
all round, and seaaieell us each a present from papa 
on the morrow, when her boxes would be un ed. 
Without the huge bonnet, she was far from formid- 
able, and looked so odd and so pretty that she won 
our hearts at once. Though exceedingly small, her 
figure was in exquisite symmetry; a child’s slipper 
would have fi her foot, a child’s glove her hand ; 
her features were classical] gr ; her hair was 
sloe; 


blue-black, like the - her broad black 
eyes flashed and sparkled like gems. iginally dark 
in complexion, she had grown much er by a life 


of seven years between the tropics; but there was no 
trace of time upon her countenance, which, imperi- 
ously youthful, seemed to bid defiance to age. 

er arrival at the Cleves was signalised by a week’s 


holiday, which was spent in rambling about the neigh- 
net, as Oe See ae ing in, and in 
visiting the few small lions which it to boast. 
By this time, I am of opinion, Aunt Anne had made 
certain discoveries for which she was not quite 
unprepared, and had formed some plans which were 
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a 


destined to work a qt in our way of life 
at the Cleves. She instinctively took the manage- 
ment of affairs into her hands, and gave her orders, 
and saw to their execution with an alacrity and 
decision that marked a new era in the household. 
One of her first acts of authority was the locking of 
the garden-door leading into the valley, and forbidding 
our exit, save at proper seasons and under protection. 
The next was the imposition of daily lessons upon us 

who hitherto had rarely been troubled with the 
sight of a book. Aunt declared it shameful that 
Tom, at ten years of age, could not read fit to be 
heard, while I and Johnny had not learned our letters. 
We were set to work, and kept at it rigidly until this 
scandal was removed—Katie and my mother acting 
as teachers by turns. 

When Aunt Anne had been with us a year, during 
which she had devoted six hours a day to the educa- 
tion of the girls in accomplishments in which she 
herself excelled most women, papa came home for one 
short month. It was not so happy a month as it 
should have been—what was the cause, I could not 
tell; but papa, who used always to be merry, was 
now sad, and held long talks in secret with mamma 
and Aunt Anne. He bade us all good-bye on a sudden, 
and the next day I and my two brothers were sent 
ten miles away to a preparatory boarding-school. It 
was a dull sort of life we led there—with the sky-blue 
breakfasts, the raw-meat dinners, the sky-blue teas, 
and the no-suppers—and it would have been harder 
but for Aunt Anne, who drove over to see us in her 
own m every Saturday afternoon, and generally 
took one or other of us home to spend the Sunday. 

In process of time, we were moved from the pre- 
paratory school to Dr Simmons’s, but Aunt Anne’s 
visits and our occasional Sundays at home still con- 
tinued. A change came over the Cleves gradually 
during our absence. Not only had the house and 
grounds been much improved and ornamented, but it 

—— = se of attraction to the best society 
in the neigh My sisters were growing up to 
be handsome women, though neither of A. ang I aout, 
was so handsome as Aunt Anne; and there was 
young Squire Hawkins, and the vicar, and the young 
surgeon, one or other of them, if not all three, drop- 
ping in to dinner. By and by, we began to know that 

vicar was paying court to Aunt Anne, and that 
eae wan Senet to be, one of these days. 
Morgan told me that in so many words, one Saturday 
night. ‘And, indeed, to gootness,’ she added, ‘the 
little missis is too goot for him, though, to pe sure, 
he is a fine shentlemans with fery pig words.’ 

Not long afterwards, Tom made a 


to Aunt Anne’s wedding, which would take place 
on the following Friday, when it was expected that 
papa would be at the Cleves to give her away. 

wkins took us into the town, and feasted us at the 
confectioner’s, till we had all three had enough of it, 
and tipped us handsomely besides when he rode away. 

We were as merry as grigs in anticipation of the 
wedding, which, of course, would be all feasting and 
fun ; and we rose with the dawn on the Friday morn- 
ing, and ran out half an hour too soon to catch the 


mail. We thought it would never arrive, but it came 
at last, took us up, and dropped us at the Cleves, at 
half-past seven o’clock. There seemed to be nobody 
stirring as yet. When we rang the bell, Morgan 
came to the gate, but she carried such a dismal face, 
that we saw at once that something was wrong. 

‘What is the matter, Morgan?’ said Tom. ‘ What 
business have you with such a face as that on Aunt 
Anne’s weddin or gy 

‘Hush!’ sai organ; ‘don’t talk so pig. Sure, 
your fader is in the gardin a walkin’ up and down 
ever so, poor shentlemans. Come in here. 

She led the way into the old nursery, and asco 
down upon a chair, began blubbering in spite of herself. 
‘I wish you did not come,’ she said at length; ‘there 
is no wedding to pe. The little missis is gone to 
Lunnun, and the parson is sent apout his business.’ 

This was all we could get out of her. What more she 
knew she would not tell, and it was doubtful whether 
she knew much. We went into the breakfast-room, 
and she to tell papa of our arrival. He came in 
in a few minutes, looking pale, worn, and haggard; 
but the sight of us seemed to revive him, and he grew 
noisy and merry of a sudden. When the family met 
at breakfast, I could see on every face the trace of 
some recent shock and present sorrow, and the strong 
effort made by each to restrain its expression. My 
father talked incessantly, and laughed in a sepulchral 
way; and it was but the spectre of a holiday which 
we made a show of enjoying that day. When 
Hawkins drove us back next morning, I think we 
were all glad to return to school. 

Inever saw my father again alive, though but six 
weeks from that date we all stood around his open 
grave, with Aunt Anne along with us. I had left 
school, and was articled to a profession, before I knew 
the whole truth concerning the wedding that never 
took place. It is told in a few words. My father’s 
mercantile speculations had failed, and ed him 
down to ruin total and complete, under which he 
finally sunk. My aunt had broken off the match her- 
self, and from that time devoted her talents and her 
fortune solely to the welfare of her brother’s family. 
She educated the boys, and started them in honour- 
able professions; she portioned the girls when they 
married; and she was a sister to our dear mother to 
the last. It is long since both have lain down tran- 
quilly together under the grassy fringe that waves 
over my poor father’s resting-place. 


AMATEUR CRITICISM. 
THERE are a few men who are authors born; there 
are many who, with more or less difficulty, achieve 
authorship ; and there are some who have authorship 
thrust upon them. When I speak of an author, I 


Y | mean one who has bond fide published his work. 


None of your writers in books ticketed Common 
Place at the back, for secrecy, without the owner 
being in the least aware how suitable that designa- 
tion is to their contents; none of your proprietors of 
manuscript volumes secured by Bramah’s patent lock, 
as though they stood in danger of burglarious entry, 
by less talented brethren of the quill; and especially 
none of your literary gentlemen who print, as actors 
play, ‘ by particular desire,’ and ‘for private circula- 
tion only ’—which is, perhaps, with the exception of 
‘ your obedient servant,’ the most meaningless phrase 
in the English language. 

Of the three classes of authors proper, then, I have 
the honour to belong to the last. Authorship was 
thrust upon me by admiring friends. My modest and 
retiring disposition resisted for a little space the 
general importunity, but was eventually overcome. 
My genius was forced into flower in spite of itself, by 


= 
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the cucumber frame (if I may be allowed the expres- 
sion) of friendly solicitation. ‘Oh that my enemy 
would write a book!’ was the remark of Job—whose 
first efforts did not perhaps meet with that success 
which his Book has since obtained from all classes of 
readers—and my mother echoed it, with ‘ Aspen, 
darling, why don’t you publish those beautiful 


thoughts of yours?’ ‘ You should print these things,’ | tha 


said my father, in that half-depreciatory tone of his 
which was more than praise from others. ‘Why don’t 
you write a book, you clever creature, you?’ appealed 
my cousin Amy, who afterwards married the Nabob, 
but to whom at that time I could refuse nothing. It 
is true that no publisher added his entreaties to those 
of my family ; but my friends did. I had az immense 
reputation in that ‘Mutual Admiration Society’ in 
which I held the responsible post of Honorary Sec. 
‘If Aspen Quiver would only come into the arena,’ 
remarked our President to my sister Gertrude con- 
fidentially, but in that magnificent style of which, 
even in his softest moments, he could not divest him- 
self, ‘our very best men of letters could scarcely 
stand their ground against him.’ 

Certainly, among the literary amateurs within my 
own personal knowledge, I may say, without vanity, 
but with that frankness of speech which in scorn of 
all misconstruction distinguishes the man of parts, I 
was facile princeps—very much their superior. Bulbul 
Brown, for instance, a very pretty poet, and consider- 
ably above the Album mark, was allowed by every- 
body (but himself) to be greatly excelled by the present 
writer, whenever my fancies happened to express 
themselves in rhyme, or, as I used facetiously to term 
it, to run in double harness. I had the advantage 
(you perceive) of being something of a humorist, 
which poor Bulbul certainly had not. He never 
knew when he was making himself ridiculous, and 
would recite his poems to others beside his aunts and 
grandmother with a pathetic tremor in his voice that 
was excessively amusing. I never shall forget his 
stopping short in a certain ballad of the affections, of 
a warmer complexion than was usual to his somewhat 
fastidious muse, which he had commenced (in forget- 
fulness of its Moore-ish character) before an audience 
of both sexes : 


Her golden hair drooped, long and fair, 
Like clusters of laburnum blossom, 
About her neck and shoulders bare ; 

It rippled o’er her snowy —— 


at which most interesting period, ‘I think I had 
better not go on any more,’ interposed Bulbul simply. 
The sensitiveness of my nature, which is as extreme 
as is possible in compatibility with that self-confidence 
without which there can be no real genius, preserved 
me from such exhibitions as that. The bent of my 
mind, too, was not towards poetry at all: I was a 
writer of stories of real life, and was well aware that 
people cannot be expected to listen to a gentleman 

ing his manuscript prose, unless, as in the case of 
a clergyman, he be duly empowered to inflict that 
wrong. When a work is printed, and its author has 
a ae voice, by all means, if he can find persons to 
endure it, let him give his ‘ readings ;’ but while the 
thing is yet in manuscript, let him be merciful, and 
spare his fellow-creatures. ‘The chariot-wheels, says 
a great poetess, speaking of authors reading their own 
works, are apt to‘jar in the gates through which 
they drive them forth, in any case; but when the 
stoppages of bad caligraphy and the rustle of large 
Sealienp are added, the thing is a positive nuisance. 


My mother, indeed, prevailed on me to read my first 
great work aloud to my father and herself, before it 
got into the printer’s hands, but with the most dismal 
result. The recitation took place after dinner; and 
my unhappy parent, who is one of the few men who 
still dare take port, dropped off into a sound slumber 
before I had finished the opening chapter. It was 
lucky my story had been wholly written out before 

+ dreadful evening, for I should never have had 
the fortitude to add another line to it. I forgave my 
parent, of course, so far as forgiveness lay in my 

wer, but how could I ever forgive A Quiver 
or putting himself into such a position? It was just 
as though one with an ear alive to the minutest 
delicacies of tone should deliberately have put him- 
self in the way of a razor-grinder. Thad conjectured 
beforehand what was likely to happen in my father’s 
case; and it did happen, and there was nobody to 
find fault with but myself. 

What I have a right to complain of, however, is 
the ve of those friends, 7 each of whom (at 
the cost of eightpence postage) I sent a copy of m 
published work as a kindly present. an I had 
sent them honeycombs from my own hives, grapes 
from my hot-house, peaches from my south-looking 
garden-walls—would they have written back to say 
that there was a blemish here, and an imperfection 
there, and altogether that it was not so fine a git as 
? Would they have looked sus- 


they had ex 
eg with head aside, and pursed-up lips, at my 
onation, and murmured within my hearing that it 


was by no means the thing? ough they had 
palates, and the sense of taste and smell, even in 
perfection, they would surely have hesitated to pass 
censure upon what they at least knew was the 
best I had to give them. But since it was my Book 
I sent them—look you—the child of my own fancy, 
begotten in my own brain, and the capability of 
understanding which they no more than I 
the key of that Sikh Bible in the British 
useum, which not even Runjeet Singh could read, 
oy set to work to criticising it as though they 
been so many Hazlitts or Lord Jeffre Did 
they imagine that I sent them the work under 
the impression that they were connected with 
all the leading reviews, and would assist its 
sale ; and since I had overrated their influence 
in those quarters, did they think themselves bound to 
supply me with at least a manuscript notice of the 
volume? Or did they labour under the hallucination 
that their names were of weight in the world of 
literature, and write thus, in order that I might make 


use of their letters after the puff-advertisement 
of certain authors: ‘I y dare trust m to 
say what I think of the volume.—Macav.ay. ‘The 


beauties of your fiction will only escape the notice of 
the vapid and irreflective. Thank you, again and 
in. —Trnnyson. ‘Your book, my dear sir, has 
neither the verbosity of Tertullian, nor the ab 
of Carlyle.’ —G.G. Could it possibly have beer. any 
reason of this nature that urged my grandfather to 
indite, or cause to be indited, such a sentence as this? 
‘We like all except the plot of 


my dear m, exceeding! ly.’ Now, in the first place, 
who ever asked him for his opinion? If anybody did, 


0 

he should have addressed hs letter, or caused it to 
have been addressed (for he is ancient almost beyond 
belief) to that superfluous individual, and not to me. 
I did not ask for it. I should as soon have thought 
of requesting him to favour me with his views regard- 
ing the philosophy of Auguste Comte. ‘ We like all, 
says he. Who is We? Can he imagine, in his exces- 
sive dotage, that he is the editor of a periodical ? 
‘Except the plot,’ too! Except, that is, the pith, 
marrow, and substance of the whole laborious under- 
taking. 


We talk about the conceit and vanity of authors, 
but what author was ever known to shew the one- 
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thousandth of the self-confidence of your amateur 


y 
rapid an end of the bad character of my story. 
*You ran into him at the first rush,’ writes he, 
‘whereas you should have let him le away, and 
given the whole field a buster.’ tting aside the 
obscurity of the word ‘ buster,’ and the delicacy which 
compares my ‘ personation of the element of evil’ with 


sities of art, and yet, you observe, not Sir Edward 

Bulwer himself has expressed his views upon 
the subject with greater distinctness and authority. 
Suppose I should have ventured to call in question 
Cousin Jack’s method of ‘making a cast’ in the 
hunting-field with his own hounds ! 

Another friend, amid some half-dozen pages of 
eulogy—and I don’t mind eulogy when it takes the 
form of overpraising what is really good—inserts this 
exhilarating statement: ‘Your Hector Bounce, my 
dear fellow, is, however, not to be credited. No 
human being was ever like that. It is a character, 
monstrous, out of proportion, and like some ridicu- 
lous fi thrown upon the wall by the slide of a 
magic lantern.’ The very brother of this amateur 
critic, a divine of formal cut, gratifies me with the 
following: ‘One word I must say, Aspen [and why 
must, I wonder ?], even though it should give you 
pain. Your Hector Bounce did not escape my - 
nition for an instant. It is a picture drawn from life, 
indeed, and so far creditable ; but it has been decided 
that we may not photograph persons remarkable for 
their deformities, and the pictures in the street. 
The sketch is a libel upon poor A——,, and, as 
such, I put in against it my strongest protest.’ Thus 
do my amateur critics differ, and offer their conflicting 
advice in a consultation to which they were never 
invited. Some of them think that I am ‘ best in descrip- 
tion,’ by which it is easy to guess what they think of 
my powers of conducting a conversation ; while others 

ine that I ‘excel in dialogue,’ though there is some 

_ disti - one woman writes — 
in the pictures I present of natural scenery. e fact 
is, every person to whom I sent my book, considered 


of it, which I did not want. ‘We must say some- 
ing about it, or he’ll think we never cut the leaves,’ 
is ir unhappy notion, out of which comes infinite 
discomfort both to them and me. How can they, 
after merely skimming through the volume, say 
anything worth my hearing, who have been hard at 
work w its conduct and construction, day and 
ight, for the last six months? Let them w- 
the receipt of the thing thus, and have done 
it: ‘ We look forward with the greatest delight, 
Mr Quiver, to the sal of your beautiful volume ;’ 
then set some little child at work with the paper- 
; taking care, moreover, that the book 
the drawing-room table the next time I 
no objection to its being read, of course 
his book is a compliment to any author— 
a very objection to its being criticised. 
not essional reviewers enough—hi ings 
periodical press—to work their wicked 
upon it, without amateur and incompetent fault- 
finders? As the donors of honeycombs, of grapes, or 
of peaches are not desirous to hear of their insipidity 
or other faults—which none but s have a 
ight to speak about—so has the author and giver of 
a no wish to hear it censured. It is not for that 
purpose that he sends it to his private friends, but as 


it 
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THE GLOVE 
OnE im 


portant article of dress has held its own 
through all the mutations of fashion; the glove— 
symbol of power, gage of defiance, token of love— 
covers the of the riflemen and crochet-workers 
of to-day, as it protected the rs of the steel-clad 
warriors, silken courtiers, and fair tapestry-makers of 
auld syne. 

The glove is a thing of very ancient date: ‘This 
was the manner in former time in Israel concernin, 
redeeming and concernin a for to confirm 
things: a man lucked off his , and gave it to his 
neighbour : this was a testimony in Israel’ (Ruth 
iv. 7). In our authorised version of the Bible, it is 
true, we find ‘shoe,’ not ‘glove,’ in the text, but there 
is little doubt of it being a mistranslation. In the 
Chaldaic paraphrase, the word is rendered ‘the case or 
covering of the right hand ;’ and it is still custo 
among eastern nations, at any sale of goods or exchange 
of lands, for the vendor to give the purchaser a glove, 
by way of binding the bargain, in place of as coin, 
which answers the same purpose at some of our own 
cattle-fairs. Whether the glove was, or was not, thus 
early worn by the Jews, of its adoption by the Gentiles 
there can be no question. Homer represents Laertes 
as wearing gardening gloves as a protection against 
thorns ; Xenophon sneers at the effeminate Persians 
screening their hands in like manner from the cold ; 
Varro declares against the practice of gathering olives 
with gloved hands, as deteriorating their table excel- 
lence ; and Athenzus records how a noted glutton of 
his day obtained an advantage over his fellow-diners- 
out by wearing gloves at the -——~ so as to be able 
to handle the meats when hot. usonius, at the close 
of the first Christian century, inveighed against people 
in perfect health luxuriously clothing their veel and 
feet in soft and hairy coverings. e contempt of 
peu and the exhortations of preachers alike, 

owever, failed to prevent the fashion spreading. By 
the ninth century, it had become so general, that the 
Council of Aix ordered monks to confine themselves 
to gloves made of sheep-skin. The monks, by the 
way, were among the earliest Euro glove-makers ; 
the holy fathers of Sithin suneitedl trans Charlemagne 
unlimited right of hunting, in consideration of their 
manufacturing girdles, gloves, and book-covers from 
the skins of the deer they killed. 

The earliest form of glove had no fingers; it was 
literally a ‘hand-covering,’ and no more. The Anglo- 
Saxon ladies, in the time of the Heptarchy, thrust 
their hands into the ends of their comniiin which were 
shaped for that purpose; when the Heptarchy went 
out, gloves came in, and the German merchants sought 
to propitiate Ethelred II. by a present of five pairs. 
The Normans introduced the gauntlet, a stout deer or 
sheep-skin ope: with join of brass, steel, 
silver, or gold, affixed to the back and fingers, allowing 
the free use of the hand. Sometimes a circular plate 
was attached to the top, protecting the wrist, and 
meeting the armour covering the arm. In the four- 
teenth century, gloves jewelled on the back formed 
fott t Se ae Sal, Seale cams being worn also 

y the higher clergy as a badge of rank; they com- 
monly long tips, and were either carried in the 
hand or thrust beneath the girdle, after the manner 
affected by saucy Tyburnian tigers. In Elizabeth’s 
reign, silk gloves were imported for the first time from 
the Low Countries, being classed among ‘ superfluouse’ 
articles ; embroidered gloves also made their first 
appearance in this country at the same time, and it 
became the fashion to swear by one’s gloves. In the 
time of the Scottish , @ pair of calf-skin gloves 
were to be bought for fourpence ; while the presentation 
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8 eighteenpence. 


the same ‘price ‘being paid for those of the royal 
i owed sixteen dozen pair per 
annum. 


The glove has borne its part in and martial 
ceremonials. At the coronation of the kings of France, 
the newly crowned monarch used to receive from the 
hands of the officiating ecclesiastics a pair of gloves 
that had been previously blessed by the church. At 
the same ceremony in our own country, the Duke of 
Norfolk, as lord of the manor of Worksop, presents 
the king with a right-hand glove, and supports the 
sovereign’s arm while he puts it on, and receives 
the sceptre from the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Upon the establishment of a free mart or market, 
it was formerly customary for the sovereign to signify 
his consent and approval by sending a pair of gloves 
to the town in which it was to be held; if this was 
omitted, any laws or regulations made for the market 
were null and void. Out of this arose a custom 
which existed at Chester, Exeter, Portsmouth, New- 
port, and some other towns, of hanging out a glove 
Page the holding of the great fairs; and as long as 
the glove remained, non-freemen and strangers were 
admitted to the trading privileges of the free citizens, 
debtors were safe from arrest, and criminals could not 
be taken for any offence unless committed during 
their stay in the place. 

Edward Vere, Marl of Oxford, upon his return from 
some foreign mission, presented Queen Elizabeth with 
a pair of embroidered gloves, ornamented with four 
tulte « of rose-coloured silk, so deliciously perfumed, 
that her majesty named the scent ‘Lord Oxford’s 
perfume,’ and further shewed her 4 egy of his 
gift by having her portrait painted with the gloves 
on her hands. The heroine of Tilbury expected to 
receive a New-year’s gift from every one around 
her, from the keeper of her royal conscience to the 
sergeant of the pastry ; among the list, we find three 
ve of gloves ‘as sweet as k roses. Henry 

III. presented a pair of gloves to Sir Antony Denny 
—one of the executors of his will—which, at the Earl 
of Arran’s sale, in 1759, were bought by a descendant 
of the recipient for L.38, 17s.; on the same occasion, 
a pair of mittens, presented by Queen Bess to Lady 
Denny, fetched L.25, 4s.; and a pair of gloves given 
by James to Edward Denny, L.22, 4s. 

Bishops, of old, were expected to present gloves to 
every one attending their consecration—no light tax 
upon the wearers of lawn sleeves. In 1678, an order 


decree. After paying the fees of gloves into court—two 
dozen for the officers, and three pair of furred gloves 
for the judges— ~~ gy went to God, or, in other 
words, was acqui' Mrs Croaker, in whose favour 
a suit against Lord Arundel had been decided by Sir 
Thomas hag ge meapin a ou a with a New- 

ear’s gift in the shape of a pair of gloves containing i 
‘orty angels. ‘It would be against -manners, 
said gallant Sir Thomas, ‘to forsake a gentlewoman’s 
New-year’s gift, and I accept the gloves; the lining 
you will bestow elsewhere.’ If it was not altogether 
consistent with judicial ideas of riety to accept 
presents from successful suitors, till a much later 
period it seems to have been compulsory upon 
reprieved malefactors to acknowledge the clemency of 
the court with a present of gloves. 

Gloves are no lo given to wedding-guests or 
sent with the cake, but at funerals they are still 
age for the followers, cl and doctor. 

e higher orders of ecclesiastics, the greater nobles, 
and our English kings, were formerly buried with 
their gloves on, Edward I. being a notable exception 
to the rule. Sometimes the gloves were suspended 
over the tomb, as those of the Black Prince are in 
Canterbury Cathedral ; they are still placed upon the 
coffin of a cavalry soldier with his helmet and sword. 

The gauntlet was an emblem of defiance. A 
challenger, — off his right-hand “eo it 
upon the ground; any one ing it w e 
pe the duel. The laws of beds eel 
the appellants in any cause to demand trial by battle. 
In 1571, in a case out of the di owner- 
ship of some Kentish lands, the parties concerned 
appeared in court. One of them threw down his 
Jom which the other immediately took up, and 
carried away on the point of his sword; a day was 
appointed for the combat, but the queen herself inter- 
fered, and the difference was peaceably adjusted. The 
last time the of battle was claimed was in 1818, 
in the cause of ord v. Thornton. The defendant 


he pleaded ‘ Not guilty, and I am ready to defend the 
same by m y;’ and thereupon he took off his 
glove, and w it upon the floor of the court. The 


of council was issued, directing that, for the future, in | thi 


lieu of the complimentary presentment of gloves, new 
bishops should, previous to the ceremony, pay fifty 

nds towards the fund for rebuilding gt Paul’s 

athedral, ‘ which,’ says the official document, ‘as it 
is a — work, so will id be agen ease pA. oa 
tive bishops, in re t the expense o ves di 
usually tar cancod that sum.’ Gloves were = the 
most common gifts at Easter and the New Year, a 
small sum of money being sometimes given with 
them ; they were also given at other times in cour- 
tesy ; when Prynne visited Archbishop Laud in the 
Tower, the extraordinary pressing importunity of the 
great churchman compelled him to accept a fair pair 
of gloves. 

e Anglo-Saxon judges were forbidden to wear 
gloves upon the bench, but the practice of pon 
a pair of white gloves to them at a maiden-assize, 
where no criminal has been called upon to hold up his 
hand, is one of the few relics left of the symbolism 
observable in the early laws of most countries. In 
cases of outlawry, it was once nec , before the 
outla could be reversed, that the defendant should 
penonally appear before the Court of the King’s 

ch, and by a present of gloves, implore the con- 


wore his mistress’ , 
Pandora, in her jm 
promises 


He that first presents me with his head, 
Shall wear my glove in favour of the deed. 


When Elizabeth gave the Earl of Cumberland her 
glove, which he had picked up for her, he adorned it 
with jewels, and placed it in his cap, where he dis- 
played it at all jousts and tournaments. Her majesty 
seems to have been fond of testing her subjects’ 
gallantry. It will be remembered she drop 
love on the Globe stage, at the feet of the mimic 

ing, William to see if he would drop the 
actor in the courtier, and that he forgot neither his 
duty to his liege-lady, nor his assumed regal dignity, 
presenting the glove to the queen, saying: 


Although now bent on this high embassy, 


one her glove.’ And Lily’s 
to get rid of one she hates, 


Yet stoop we to pick up our cousin’s glove. 
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The beauty of King Francis’s court was not quite so 
successful in a si essay. To gratify her vanity, 
she threw her glove between the ragi in 


arena, with a m glance at her lover. The brave 
De Lorme cbeyed without hesitation : 


The leap was quick, return was quick ; he soon regained 


P 
Then threw the glove, but not with love, right in the 
lady’s face ; 


and so the inconsiderate dame lost her lover; and all 
true-hearted damsels will agree with Francis, that it 
served her right. 

Enterprising youths might more easily win a pair 
of gloves than a pair of spurs; it was only necessary 
to see the new moon, proclaim the in ing fact to 
the first maiden one met, and with a kiss claim a pair 
of gloves ; or to catch a beauty maging, snd steal 
a kiss from her, served the same en e second 
— is not quite extinct, but the ladies always 

ur to paying the fine, thinking, and very reason- 
ably, that the gentleman is sufficiently rewarded with 
the kiss itself. 

History presents but one instance of malpractice 
through the agency of the glove: the queen-dowager 
of Navarre was killed by a poisoned pair of gloves, 
sent to her as a pledge of safe-conduct to Paris— 
a treacherous act, fitly ing as prologue to the 
infamous y of St Bartholomew’s day. 

Charles IV. of Spain had such a liking for white 
gloves, that it extended to any fair wearer of them, 
and compelled his queen, in self-defence, to pro- 
hibit any _ appearing at court so gloved. The 
etiquette of the present day forbids the wearing of 
gloves in the presence of royalty; it was once custom- 
= certain occasions ; a letter-writer in 1625 says: 
*This week the Lord Coke, with his gloves on, touched 
and kissed the king’s hand, but whether to be con- 
firmed a councillor or cashiered, I cannot yet learn.’ 
Modern etiquette prescribes that in shaking hands, 
the glove should be removed, at least by gentlemen, 
who, according to an authority on this momentous 
question, ‘should always take off the glove of the 
right hand to shake hands.’ The same Mentor does 
not insist upon our pulling off our glove to shake 
hands even with a lady on a hot day: ‘If it be off, all 
very well; but it  tenpeeed to run the risk a oe 

t ungallant, than to present a clammy unglov 
;” an axiom not recognised by the Portsmouth 
naval hero, who, on his fair partner ing the 
propriety of his putting on his gloves before they led 
off the dance, good-naturedly replied: ‘Oh, never 
mind me, ma'am, I shall a my hands when I’ve 


Ghote have been made of well-nigh every ible 
material—of sheep, lamb, calf, doe, buck, ak: dom, 
kid, and rat skin; of leather, silk, cotton, thread, 
worsted, velvet, satin, taffety, and even spider’s web. 
Izaak Walton recommends otter-skin gloves as the 
best fortification of the hands against wet weather. 
They have been lined, unlined, washed, glazed, waxed, 

tasselled, fringed, cuffed, gauntleted, 
embroidered, and jewelled. 

A glove, according to the old saying, should be 
dressed in Spain, cut in France, and sewed in Eng- 
land; but the proverb no lo serves, France having 
fairly beaten all other countries out of the field. The 
eae was formerly of great importance ; 


in nth century, it had become one of the 
staples of the country, and foreign importations were 
strictly prohibited. e Glovers of Perth were incor- 


ited as early as the reign of Robert III. of Scot- 

; those of London, not till 1638. Worcester, 
Woodstock, and Dundee became famed for the excel- 
lence of their kid-gloves ; Leicester and Nottingham 
> os i nee eng = agp 
or’! exham, Kingston, blin, and 
Cork, the manufacture was carried on vigorously. 


Limerick was celebrated for a very beautiful e. 
made from the skin of very yo calves, lambs, or 
kids, and so fine that a pair might be enclosed in a 
walnut-shell ; they had the further merit of rendering 
the wearer's hand smooth and delicate. The altera- 
tions in our tariff, which admitted foreign-made tte 
to competition with the home-trade, has well-ni 
destroyed the latter; but in 1851, there were still 
some thirty-three thousand people employed in it. In 
1850, not a single pair of Englis-made gloves was 
exported, while we drew from ce 3,211,774 pair; 
from Belgium, 30,271. The Two Sicilies sent us 7720 

ir; Germany, 1544; Gibraltar, 311; the Channel 
Tslands, 121; India, 33; Turkey, 18; and South 
Africa, 9 pair. The total number imported amounted 
to 3,260,101 pair, of which 2,844,199 were retained 
for home consumption. 


THE OLD IVY. 
From the ancient turret’s window, where encroached the 
ivy sprays, 
I saw the long procession wend along the varied maze ; 
All with solemn pomp and triumph, yet with unassuming 


grace, 
Did it march athwart the valley, climb the mountain’s 
ridgy face. 


Pure and brilliant was the vesture of the pilgrims in the 
train ; 

Spotless green, and gold, and purple, shone on upland and 
on plain; 

All the air was filled with incense from the censers that 
they bore, 

And the murmur of the river blent with music from its 
shore. 


The old ivy round the turret, which amid the winter's 


gloom, 

Ever clustered round the lattice, ever cheered me with its 
bloom— 

This old friend was now forgotten, while in high elated 
mood, 

I gazed out on Spring’s procession, filling valley, mead, 
and wood. 


Below the old turret window the procession passed again, 

But no pomp nor stately triumph graced the passage of 
the train ; 

Some, whose heads drooped down in languor, slowly 
glided out of sight, 

While the rest were fiercely driven in confused and 
hurried flight. 


Then I looked upon the ivy through the window dimmed 
with frost, 
And I said: ‘ Though Summer’s vanished, all her pride 


and glory lost, 
Yet thou, old friend, all blooming, in despite of wintry 


blasts, 
Wilt cleave to the gray old turret, while a broken remnant 
ts.” W. C. B. O. 


On Saturday, the 5th of January 1861, will be 
commenced in this Journal, 
A STORY, 
ENTITLED 


THE FAMILY SCAPEGRACE. 
BY JAMES PAYN, 
Author of ‘The Bateman Household,’ &c. &c. 
To be continued every week until completed. 
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